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Chapter IV. — {Concluded.) 
II Examination of the Doctrines of Freedom and Development. 

1. Schopenhauer's " Critique of the Kantian Philosophy." 

In his " Critique of the Kantian Philosophy " — which is based 
upon the second edition of the chief work — Schopenhauer has 
accounted the same the highest product which the history of phi- 
losophy has brought forth. It is related to the old metaphysics 
of the nature of things (God, the world, and the soul) as the true 
view of the world to the false, or* as the newchemistry to alchemy. 
And even the profound idealistic systems of old time — which, as 
the religion of India and the Platonic philosophy, had attained 
the insight that our sense-world is only conceived and phenome- 
nal — are related to the Kantian doctrine as the incorrectly estab- 
lished truth to that which is correctly established, or as the helio- 
centric view of the world of a Pythagorean to that of Copernicus. 
At the same time the Kantian philosophy wants both complete- 
ness and consistency. Its two chief merits are accompanied by 
two chief errors. Its greatest merit consists in the " distinction 
of phenomenon from thing-in-itself," from which " the complete 
8 * XXI— 8 
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diversity of the Real and the Ideal" and the merely conceived or 
phenomenal (hence not real) being of our sense-world become ap- 
parent. Its second merit consists in the " knowledge of the un- 
deniable moral meaning of human conduct, as entirely different 
from and not dependent upon the laws of phenomena, nor even 
explicable in accordance with them, but as something that is im- 
mediately connected with the thing-in -itself." ' 

The first of the two main errors of Kant, Schopenhauer finds in 
the fact that he has not clearly distinguished between sensible and 
abstract or reflective knowledge. This has led to irremediable 
confusion, now by falsely confounding, now by falsely opposing 
the two sorts of knowledge. Thus Kant has denied sensible 
knowledge to the understanding — as if there could be a visible 
sense-world without understanding; and has treated reason, not 
as the faculty of abstract or reflective knowledge by means of 
judgments and conclusions, but as that of principles and moral 
conduct, while, in truth, it only determines the rules according 
to which prudent conduct is regulated. Moral or virtuous and 
reasonable or prudent are by no means synonymous. The Machia- 
vellian policy is not virtuous, but it is, indeed, clever and reason- 
able, while sacrificing generosity is quite as virtuous as it is un- 
wise. From the sensible knowledge of the understanding there 
arises the abstract, through the faculty of reflection or thought 
(reason). Hence sensible perceptions are related to notions, as 
sensible objects to thought-objects, or as " phenomena " to " nou- 
mena," but not as appearances to things-in-themselves ; for ab- 
stract notions represent nothing but appearances. Kant's treat- 
ment of the difference between phenomena and noumena as equiv- 
alent to the difference between appearances and things-in-them- 
selves, and his consequent designation of the latter as noumena, 
has proved a mischievous and fatal error, growing out of that first 
fundamental one.' 

The second main error which conflicts with the idealistic ground- 
view of the " Critique of Reason " consists in the false introduc- 
tion of the thing-in-itself as the external cause of our sensations. 
It is not the recognition of a thing-in-itself to a given phenomenon 

1 Schopenhauer, " Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung," vol. i, Appendix (5th ed., 1879), 
pp. 494-600. 

8 Ibid., pp. 513 and 617, 563-566, 610-614. 
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that is erroneous, but this method of deducing it, which, as we see, 
proved so troublesome to the second edition of the "Critique" in 
its " Refutation of Idealism." " No one imagines that he knows 
the ' Critique of Reason,' and has a clear notion of Kant's doc- 
trine, when he has read the ' Critique ' only in the second or in 
one of the following editions ; that is absolutely impossible, for 
he lias read only a mutilated, corrupted, and in some measure 
spurious text." l It is equivalent to a contradiction of the ideal- 
istic ground-view of the Kantian doctrine to regard the thing-in 
itself, according to the law of causality, as the external cause of 
our sensations. And it is equivalent to an utter misconstruction 
and denial of the entire Kantian doctrine to reject the thing-in- 
itself altogether, or to deny it reality — i. <?., the character of origi- 
nal being, as has recently been done in some of the latest periodi- 
cals. Schopenhauer unjustly attempted to ascribe this view of 
the Kantian system — which he was wont to call " nonsensical 
tittle-tattle " — to the philosopher Fichte, who, on the contrary, had 
maintained, like Schopenhauer, that the logically consistent cri- 
tique of reason could never teach the external existence and caus- 
ality of things-in-themselves,' and had, like him, denied the un- 
knowableness of the same, and held that the thing-in-itself is to be 
immediately known in our self-consciousness, that it is so known, 
and, indeed, as will. 

We have here no interest in further pursuing Schopenhauer's 
criticism of the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, since that would 
necessarily lead to an examination of his own doctrine, which saw 
itself obliged, following its distinction between understanding and 
reason, between the sensible knowledge of the one and the ab- 
stract knowledge of the other, to reject entirely Kant's doctrine of 
the categories of the understanding and the postulates of reason. 
In the two chief points which constitute the character of the 
system — namely, in the doctrine of the ideality of all phenomena 
(objects) and of the reality of the thing-in-itself, which is complete- 
ly independent of and different from all phenomena — Schopenhauer 
is agreed with Kant, and has sought to develop his own system : — 
The World as Will and Idea — in accordance with these principles. 
In his view respecting the ground- work of the Kantian philosophy 

•' Schopenhauer, " Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung," vol. i, pp. 515-517. 
2 Cf. supra, pp. 160, 161. 
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we must concur ; also in his view that the confusion of phenome- 
na and things-in-themselves conflicts with this ground-work ; also 
in his view that things-in-themselves are confounded with phe- 
nomena when they are recognized as things external to us, and as 
the external causes of our sensations ; also in his view that in the 
" Refutation of Idealism," as developed in the second edition of 
the " Critique," things external to us do figure as something in- 
dependent of all thought, and accordingly as things-in-themselves. 
"When, however, Schopenhauer holds that not merely the external 
causality of things-in-themselves, but their causality in general, is 
irreconcilable with the Kantian doctrine — since, according to the 
latter, the notion of causality in general is inapplicable to things-in- 
themselves — we can not agree with him either in that such a view 
contains the contradiction claimed by him, or in that the first 
edition of the " Critique " is free from this contradiction, if it were 
one. That things-in-themselves are the supersensible substratum 
or hidden ground of the constitution of our reason, hence also that 
of our sensations and world of sense, Kant himself declared to be 
" the constant assertion of his criticism." It never occurred to 
him to apply temporal or sensible causality to things-in-themselves ; 
their causality is the timeless or intelligible, just as their reality is 
not temporal but timeless being. 1 If Schopenhauer will recognize 
the validity of no other than time-causality, that is his affair, and 
belongs to the exposition and criticism of his system, with which 
we are not now concerned. He censures Kant because he ascribes 
causality to things-in-themselves. Why does he commend his 
affirmation of their reality? It has been difficult enough for 
Schopenhauer himself, and a wholly futile attempt withal, to 
ascribe to the thing-in-itself (will) original being, and at the same 
time to deny to it causality. After I have shown in what points 
I agree with Schopenhauer concerning the difference between the 
two editions of the " Critique of Reason " and the contradiction in 
the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, I must express the wish that, 
respecting this very question, those points shall not be overlooked 
in which I differ from him. 

2. The Connection between the Doctrines of Knowledge and Freedom. 

The Kantian doctrine of knowledge, subject to the contradic- 
tion pointed out, conflicts with the doctrine of freedom. Free 

1 Cf. suj/ra, Chap. I, Part III, Sec. 2, and Chap. II, Part II, Sec. 1. 
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from this contradiction, it establishes the possibility of freedom, 
and, indeed, it alone among all systems. For there is no doubt 
that, according to this doctrine, the tbing-in-itself, absolutely dis- 
tinguished from all phenomena and absolutely independent of space 
and time, is and can be nothing other than freedom or will. We 
have already elucidated this point with such explicitness that 
there are neither new grounds to be given nor single Kantian 
sentences to be cited for its substantiation. 1 The three " Critiques " 
may be taken as the authentic documents for the doctrine : The 
" Critique of Pure Reason " in its doctrine of intelligible and em- 
pirical character, the " Critique of Practical Reason " in its doc- 
trine of the reality of freedom and the primacy of will, and the 
" Critique of Judgment " in its doctrine of natural adaptation and 
immanent natural ends, as well as of final moral ends and the 
original ground of the world. After Kant has shown with such 
fulness and clearness the connection of his doctrines of knowledge 
and freedom, or, what is the same thing, the identity between 
thing-in-itself and will, we cannot possibly think, with Schopen- 
hauer, that the matter only hovered dimly before him, like a pre- 
sentiment; and that he recognized the thing-in-itself as will, not 
with the conviction of the philosopher, but as 

" Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
1st sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst." ' 

"I therefore venture to assume," said Schopenhauer, "although it 
is not to be proved, that Kant, as often as he spoke of the thing- 
in-itself, always thought in the obscurest depths of his mind indis- 
tinctly of will." 3 But, after Schopenhauer himself has recognized 
the " distinction of phenemenon from thing-in-itself" and the 
"knowledge of the undeniable import of human conduct as some- 
thing that is immediately connected with the thing-in-itself," as 
the two greatest services of our philosopher, and has extolled 
his doctrines of time and space and of intelligible and empirical 
character as " the two diamonds in the crown of Kantian fame,'' 
we are compelled to regard the sentence just cited not only as an 

1 Vid. Chap. II, Part II. 

2 " A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way." 

Faust : Prologue. (Taylor's translation.) 
3 Schopenhauer, " Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung," vol. i, p. 699. 
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imperfect and less commendatory estimate of the services of Kant, 
but as an obvious contradiction of this his own statement. Kant 
knew what he taught when he apprehended things-in-themselves 
as Ideas, these as ends, these as determinations of will, and the 
will itself as freedom, which, although revealed to us with imme- 
diate and absolute certainty only in our own moral being, is never- 
theless necessarily identical with " that supersensible which we 
are obliged to posit as underlying nature as phenomenon " — i. e., 
with the thing-in-itself. 1 

3. The Contradiction in the Doctrine of Freedom. 

Between the logically consistent doctrine of knowledge of Kant 
and the doctrine of freedom there is no contradiction, but the 
deepest and most perfect harmony. . To have discovered and ex- 
pounded this harmony is the immortal service and stroke of origi- 
nal thought which has made the Kantian philosophy what it is. 

The doctrine of freedom demands a system of morals absolutely 
free from hedonism, elevated entirely above every eudetnonistic 
view of life, and thus above all strife between optimism and 
pessimism. Kant himself, in separating virtue from happiness, 
developed such an ethics, but when in his doctrine of the summum 
bonum he united them, this high ethical ground was virtually 
abandoned. After all eudemonistic aims in life had been utterly 
shut out in a system of ethics based upon freedom and the purity of 
will, they should not have been introduced by the doctrines of the 
summum bonum and of the immortality of the soul. We were 
already obliged earlier in the discussion, in order to set forth clear- 
ly Kant's doctrine of immortality, and to distinguish the true con- 
ception of it from the false, to point out this contradiction in his 
doctrine of freedom, and may here avoid all repetition by referring 
to those remarks. 2 

4. The Contradiction between the Doctrines of Knowledge and Development. 

That Kant had already furthered the historical-development 
view of things before the " Critique of Beason," and had made it 
his working problem ; that he had established this view by means 



1 Cf. supra, Chap. Ill, Part III, Sec. 3. 

2 Vid. supra. Chap. II, Part III, Sec. 2. Cf. Schopenhauer, " Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung," vol. i, pp. 620-622. 
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of the " Critique," and had developed its principles in his treat- 
ment of both nature and human civilization, or the whole organic, 
social, and moral world — all this has been pointed out in a previ- 
ous section. 1 "We have also shown that, according to his doctrine, 
the world-development is to be apprehended as phenomenon, and, 
in fact, as teleologioal phenomenon ; that in its unity as well as in 
its ultimate ground it is nothing other than the progressive reve- 
lation of freedom.'' We therefore regarded Kant's doctrine of 
development as a unification of his doctrines of knowledge and 
freedom, and the world-development itself as a unification of 
phenomenon and thing-in-itself, and as such a' unification as nei- 
ther confounds both nor negates itself by holding the unknowa- 
bleness of the thing-in-itself, on the ground that, as the immanent 
end of a thing, it is not to be found in the phenomenon, as the ob- 
ject of our experience, by even the minutest analysis. There is, 
accordingly, a point of view from which the Kantian doctrine of 
development does not, in the first place, conflict with the doctrine 
of knowledge. 

We must conceive the development of things teleologically, 
grasp it universally. We must extend its application to the en- 
tire universe, but its knowableness must be limited to the moral 
order of things, since all ends become known merely from the 
will, and the will only from one's own practical reason. Conse- 
quently, the development of things, like ends in general, remains 
theoretically unknowable. Since, now, all phenomena are objects 
of our experience or scientific (theoretical) knowledge, and devel- 
opment is phenomenon, and yet held not to be an object of knowl- 
edge, there confronts us here a contradiction between the Kantian 
doctrines of knowledge and development, which effects the valid- 
ity of the latter. It consists in ascribing the character of phe- 
nomenon to development, and at the same time denying its scien- 
tific knowableness. The Kantian philosophy teaches the unknow- 
ableness of thing-in-itself and the knowableness of phenomenon : 
this, its foundation-doctrine, is shattered as soon as it sees itself 
obliged to recognize either the knowableness of the former or the 
unknowableness of the latter. To such a recognition it is brought 



1 Vid. supra, Chap. Ill, Parts I and II. 
8 Vid. supra, Chap. Ill, Part III. 
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by its doctrine of development. Without the knowledge of the 
end or of the thing-in-itself which underlies the development of 
things, this development is an incomprehensible, unknowable phe- 
nomenon, and therefore, in strictness, no phenomenon at all. If 
the immanent end of things is not apparent to us, then certainly 
there appears to us no development in the nature of things. 
Hence the Kantian doctrine of development finds itself in the 
following dilemma : either the intelligible, knowable — i. e., phe- 
nomenal — character of development must be denied, or the know- 
ableness of the thing-in-itself affirmed ; and, indeed, not merely 
its practical and moral knowableness, but also its theoretical and 
scientific. 

III. Examination of the Doctrine of Phenomena and Things- 

in-themselves. 

1. The Knowableness of Human Reason. 

The scientific validity of the doctrine of development demands 
this affirmation. Hence the Kantian doctrine of knowledge does 
not admit of permanent acceptance in the form it received in the 
" Critique of Reason," in accordance with which only sensuous 
phenomena are objects of knowledge, and all theoretical knowl- 
edge is confined to the realm of phenomena or objects of sense, 
while all practical knowledge remains restricted to the realm of 
freedom or of Ideas, and any further knowledge is impossible. 
But the " Critique of Reason " contradicts this result itself, inas- 
much as it is obliged to admit the existence of a sort of knowl- 
edge which is neither practical (moral) nor has sensible things or 
phenomena for its objects. This knowledge is the Critique it- 
self so far as it discovers and establishes along the line of its in- 
vestigation the conditions of experience. It professes to have de- 
termined in its Transcendental a&sthetic and analytic the consti- 
tution or organization of human reason. This knowledge is no 
practical one, for its subject is not freedom; and the objects 
of this knowledge are not phenomena, since space and time are, 
as the " Critique " teaches, not phenomena any more than the 
productive imagination, the pure understanding, or the pure 
consciousness are phenomena. This knowledge is not experi- 
ence, for its objects are precisely those conditions which pre- 
cede all experience and make it possible. All knowledge which 
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aims in the first place only at insights, and not at conduct, 
must be termed theoretical and scientific. Such a knowledge 
is presented in the " Critique of Reason " ; it is neither em- 
pirical nor practical, but indeed theoretical, and such as lays 
claim to the character of science : it is the Doctrine of Knowl- 
edge ; and that it would not be if its doctrine of knowledge were 
not knowledge. It establishes the knowledge of experience by 
showing how experience originates ; and it would fail of its end 
entirely if it itself were experience, for that would be tantamount 
to establishing experience by experience, hence not establishing 
it at all, but presupposing it, as the dogmatic philosophy had done. 
Nor may one here object that Kant, then, has used the inductive 
method of experimental science in establishing his doctrine of 
knowledge, so that the "Critique of Reason" itself rests on 
experience. Let us not deceive ourselves by an ambiguous 
play with the word experience! In strictness, our philosopher 
recognizes only that knowledge the objects of which are phe- 
nomena, while, on the contrary, the " Critique of Reason " vir- 
tually leads to a sort of knowledge the objects of which are not 
phenomena, but are the subjective conditions of phenomenon per 
8e. The fact of experience is one thing, its establishment another. 
Whatever is established by experience is empirically known j 
that, on the contrary, by which experience itself is established is 
precisely, on that account, no object of empirical, but only of 
transcendental knowledge. These two sorts of knowledge Kant 
must have distinguished in the way that he did. Transcendental 
knowledge has the character of theoretical, as opposed to practical, 
but not that of empirical knowledge. We thus see how the 
" Critique of Reason " transcends in its own insights the bounds 
which it itself had set as the insurmountable limits of all theoreti- 
cal knowledge. 

The insight into the subjective conditions from which our phe- 
nomena (objects of experience) and the knowledge of them origi- 
nate, constituted Transcendental Idealism ; the insight thereby 
gained, that we can have no other objects of knowledge than 
sensuous phenomena, constituted Empirical Realism. We know 
what necessary connection subsists between them : they are re- 
lated as premise and conclusion. Nothing is therefore more 
thoughtless, when judging of the critical philosophy, than to leave 
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the character of transcendental idealism, whether through igno- 
rance or misconception, entirely out of sight, and to proclaim the 
Kantian doctrine empiricism, as often happens these days. 

The " Critique of Reason " involves the problem of deducing 
from the nature of our reason — which is revealed to us only 
through the most penetrating self-knowledge — the conditions of 
experience (" faculties of knowledge," Kant termed them), and 
thus of developing the doctrine of knowledge to a veritable doctrine 
of the process of knowledge. This problem remains unsolved in 
the Kantian philosophy itself; but we have shown that the 
" Critique of Reason " contains the data for such a solution, and 
that its investigations are ordered in such a way that it shows us 
the elements of the course of development of human knowledge 
from perception to science and the system of the sciences. 1 Now, 
the doctrine of knowledge itself is scientific knowledge ; and the 
doctrine of development founds itself upon the notion of end, 
without which no sort of development as such is intelligible. 
Hence this notion may not be regarded merely as a moral princi- 
ple for the knowledge of the moral order of things, and a maxim 
of reflection for contemplating the organic world; it is & principle 
of knowledge which is valid for the entire knowable order of the 
world, the natural as well as the moral. 

2. The Knowableness of Human Natural-ends and of Blind Intelligence. 

Let us examine the reason why Kant limited the knowableness 
of ends to the moral, and excluded it from the natural world — 
why he saw himself obliged to deny knowableness to the imma- 
nent natural-end, which he had introduced into his " Critique of 
Reason " as a necessary Idea in our contemplation of the organic 
world, and as the principle of teleological judgment. He held 
that ends are only so far knowable as they are consciously pos- 
sessed and willed ; that only will and intelligence can posit ends 
and act in accordance with them ; that consequently nature or the 
material world has no ends — no knowable ones ; and that therefore 
the ends also, without which we are unable to comprehend the 
origination and constitution of living bodies, are not forces opera- 
tive in nature, not knowable objects, but mere Ideas, which we 



1 Vid. supra, Chap. Ill, Part II, Sec. 2. Cf. Fischer, " Gesch. d. n. Philos.," vol. iii 
3d ed.), p. 619, et seq. 
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must have, since, although in organized bodies the parts should be 
understood in the light of the whole, we, with our discursive un- 
derstanding, can only put together and comprehend the whole from 
the parts. We are consequently incapable of perceiving a whole 
composed of parts and members ; and since we cannot know it 
as the creative ground of life, we must conceive it as its end. The 
whole, which we are to conceive, but cannot perceive sensibly as 
object, we are obliged to think as Idea, and hence we are com- 
pelled to consider living bodies teleologically. Had we an intuitive 
understanding, we should not need a faculty of teleological judg- 
ment. In this faculty our reason takes refuge, as it were, in its 
weakness, developing it out. of its own primitive powers, because 
it needs it to compensate, as well as may be, for its native inca- 
pacity. By the way in which Kant establishes the reflective 
judgment in general, and the teleological in particular, it presents 
itself as a necessary form of development of human reason, which 
seeks to solve a problem, to supply a needed knowledge, and can 
attain its goal with the peculiar constitution of its intellectual 
faculties in no other way. 1 

Ends in nature, therefore, according to the Kantian teaching, 
are unknowable and in effect impossible, since they require to be 
posited by will and intelligence; and such an unconscious intelli- 
gence, such an end-active yet blind force, contradicts the notion 
of matter. Thus hylozoism, which teaches that matter is living 
and energized by inherent causes, was regarded by Kant as the 
death of all Philosophy of Nature. Since, now, living organized 
matter exists, and we cannot conceive of it except as adapted to 
ends, Kant was obliged to deduce the end-active underlying force 
from the moral ground of things — i. e., from the divine will, and 
thus to give his teleological view of life and of the world a theistic 
basis. But the immanent natural ends, the Idea of which rules 
and guides our teleological judgment, are thereby transformed 
into divine purposes, and life itself, as well as all natural develop- 
ment, remains unexplained and inexplicable. 

The unknowableness of natural ends is based by Kant upon 
the impossibility of an unconscious intelligence or of a blind will. 
But the reality of such a blind intelligence had already been shown 



1 Id., vol. it (3d ei), pp. 492-498. 
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by Leibnitz in his doctrine of the unconscious or imperceptible 
ideas {perceptions petites), a doctrine which he raised to funda- 
mental importance in his theory of knowledge. And, in fact, 
Kant also was obliged to recognize the knowableness of natural 
ends and the unconscious activity of our intellectual faculties. He 
recognized it in human nature, though he had denied it in the or- 
ganic world. We further the moral ends of life by means of the 
" mechanism of instincts " — as Kant terms the impulses of onr 
natural ends of life — without being conscious of them and willing 
them. Our natural interests create that struggle for existence, 
and that increasing complexity of industrial society, from which 
issue, unconsciously and without volition, the moral orders of life. 
Everywhere where Kant established the necessity of the latter he 
laid the greatest stress upon the reality and activity of our purely 
natural and at the same time intelligible ends of life. 1 That we 
conceive a common world of sense is a fact that our reflective con- 
sciousness finds at hand, but does not create, since it is, the rather, 
produced from the material of our impressions by the systematiz- 
ing representative faculties of reason, and hence arises through the 
non-reflective and unconscious activity of intellect. Kant saw in 
the productive imagination this form-giving faculty, which acts 
unconsciously in accordance with the laws of pure consciousness, 
and constitutes the bond that unites sense and understanding. 
" Synthesis in general is merely the work of the imagination, a 
blind though indispensable function of the soul, without which 
we should have no knowledge whatever, yet of which we are sel- 
dom even conscious. But to bring this synthesis to notions — that 
is a function which belongs to the understanding, and in the ex- 
ercise of which the latter first procures for us knowledge in the 
real sense." 4 

When, accordingly, in our contemplation of nature, and espe- 
cially organic nature, Kant ascribes only subjective validity and 
necessity to the notion of end, it conflicts with his theistic doc- 
trine, according to which the final end of things, and particularly 
the origin of life, is deduced from the original ground of things, 
thus recognizing an end-active power, which is by no means a 

• rid. supra, Chap. Ill, Part II, Sec. 3. 

2 Kant, " Kritik der reinen Vernunft." "Transcend. Analytik.," § 10. Cf. Fischer, 
" Gesch. d. n. Philos.," vol. iii (3d ed.), p. 370. 
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mere idea. When Kant denies the Tcnowableness of inherent 
natural ends in general, it conflicts with his doctrine of the natural 
ends of human life, which he regarded as a completely knowable 
and end-conformable mechanism of instincts, by means of which 
the natural historical progress of mankind is forced to a moral 
development, and its end unconsciously and without definite aim 
promoted, though not of course attained. When Kant denies the 
possibility of an unconscious intelligence and an unconscious activ- 
ity toward an end — which is necessarily presupposed in the con- 
ception of inherent natural ends — it is contradicted not only by 
his doctrine of morals in the points just mentioned, but also by 
his doctrine of knowledge — that is, by the " Critique of Reason " 
itself in its deduction of the pure notions of the understanding, 
and especially in its doctrine of the productive imagination, as 
being " a blind but indispensable function of the soul, without 
which we should have no knowledge whatever." 

3. The Knowableness of Life and of Beauty. . 

When Kant teaches that all phenomena originate from the 
subjective conditions of our reason — i. e., from the material of our 
own impressions and the form-giving faculties or the laws of our 
thought — it is contradicted by his view of organic phenomena. 
According to these conditions, there can be no objects in the 
sense-world which are not composed of such parts as precede the 
whole ; hence Kant also teaches that all phenomena, especially 
bodies, are only mechanically knowable. But, now, there are cer- 
tain objects with which this relation is reversed. In this case the 
whole does not result from the parts, but the parts from the whole. 
Every one of such objects is a whole which differentiates, articu- 
lates, and develops itself. Such phenomena are living bodies. 
Could we perceive a whole before its parts, and derive the latter 
from the former, then also an organism would be mechanically 
knowable, and hence an object of scientific knowledge in the exact 
sense of the word. But that we cannot do, because such a faculty 
of perception, such an intuitive understanding, is wanting in us. 
We are therefore obliged to derive the constitution and parts of 
an organism from the Idea of the whole, and consequently to con- 
sider it teleologically. 

The character, then, of living bodies consists in their being 
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wholes which articulate, organize, and develop themselves. Now, 
let it be carefully noted that it is not this character of the organ- 
ism, but only the teleological idea of the same, which comes to the 
account of our reason. What, accordingly, characterizes living 
phenomena, and makes them what they are, does not permit of 
being determined from the subjective conditions of our impres- 
sions and forms of thought, and is not founded in the general, but 
in the specific conformity to law or type of the phenomena them- 
selves. 1 If there are living things, Kant explains to us in his 
" Critique of Judgment " why we must conceive of them teleologi- 
cally. That there are living things, however, or, in other words, 
that life appears to us in the sense-world, the " Critique of Rea- 
son " and transcendental idealism do not give us to understand. 
On the contrary, when we compare the way in which Kant 
explains phenomena with the way in which he apprehends the 
character and fact of life, it remains unexplained and inexplicable 
that life, as such, appears to us in the natural world. We are 
therefore obliged to conclude either that life per se does not 
belong in the phenomenal world, or that something appears in it, 
which, the criticism of reason, cannot derive from our faculties 
of knowledge, neither from sense, nor from understanding, but 
which, independently of our ideas and phenomena, underlies life 
and constitutes its phenomenon. Now, the fact and phenomenon 
of lite are undeniable. Its creative ground, since it subsists inde- 
pendently of our ideas and phenomena, belongs to things-in-them- 
selves, which are to be thought as Ideas and ends, and are, in 
truth, will, the principle of the intelligible, or moral order of the 
world. We are obliged to conceive this creative ground of life as 
immanent natural-end — *. e., as unconscious intelligence and blind 
will, and can now no longer hold this conception to be a mere 
Idea, which we superadd to the phenomenon of life, since, with- 
out the reality and activity of inherent natural ends — i. e., without 
blind will — the fact and phenomenon of life would not exist at all, 
and every addition from the side of our reason would be purpose- 
less. That whole, which differentiates, articulates, and organizes 
itself, is the definite end of life, or the will to live, which must 



1 Cf. Fischer, " Gescb. d. n. Philos.," vol. iii (3d ed.), pp. 514-518 ; vol. iv (3d ed.), pp. 
403-406. 
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assert itself by activity, and develop the necessary organs for the 
fulfilment of its functions. 

And what is true of living phenomena must also be true of the 
aesthetic. That there is a state of harmony and freedom for our 
faculties of mind in which, independent of all desire and all inter- 
ests of knowledge, we give ourselves to pure contemplation and 
enjoyment — that follows from the constitution of our intellectual 
nature. ^Esthetic pleasure is a pure subjective state, apart from 
which there could be no talk about aesthetic objects. That, how- 
ever, in this state of free contemplation this object impresses us 
as beautiful, another as ugly, a third as sublime, must be condi- 
tioned by the peculiar sort of the phenomena, and permits as little 
as the character of life of being derived from the subjective fac- . 
tors which are the ground of the phenomena and their general 
conformity to law. There must, accordingly, be something inde- 
pendent of our faculties of reason, which underlies the phenomena 
themselves, makes them what they are, and is related to the given 
phenomenon, as the intelligible character in us is related to the 
empirical. We must add that this something becomes known to 
us from the phenomena themselves, although we do not find the 
same in the analysis of the given object. 

4. The Knowableness of Things-in-themselves. 

This something is the thing -in-itself, the absolute uuknowable- 
ness of which Kant, it is true, asserted, but in the progress of his 
investigations by no means adhered to. On the contrary, in the 
Critiques of " Practical Reason " and " Judgment " light was thrown 
upon the subject in a way which he had not foreseen in the " Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason." We know that he still denied in the second 
edition of the latter the possibility of principles, the necessity of 
which he thereupon disclosed and made the basis of his critique 
of the aesthetic judgment. 1 This very noteworthy fact must not 
be overlooked. And in criticising the Kantian philosophy we 
should always remember that it by no means issued from the 
" Critique of Pure Reason " as a finished system, but that, on the 
contrary, it unfolded and developed itself, and reached results 
which were not involved in that work, do not accord with its fun- 



Cf. Id., vol. iv. (3d ed.), p. 408, et seq. 
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damental principles, and could not be adjusted to them by any 
attempt at artificial symmetries, such as the philosopher was so 
fond of applying. The phenomena to which we add the idea of 
beauty, of sublimity, or of inner adaptation, are not comprehended 
by the phenomena the origin of which the " Critique of Reason " 
teaches ; they are sui generis and include more than these. 

According to the " Critique of Reason," things-in-themselves 
are the substratum of the nature of our reason as well as of phe- 
nomena. They are, therefore, to be absolutely distinguished from 
phenomena, never confounded with them, hence never with things 
external to us, but always to be thought as the unknowable origi- 
nal-ground of things ; that is the doctrine that runs through the 
entire " Critique of Reason," and it is difficult to believe that any 
one having read this work would dispute its Kantian character. 
It could not have occurred to Kant to hold the thing-in-itself to 
be a mere idea, or a mere thought-thing — i. e., a cause ascribed by 
us in thought to phenomena, and nothing further, as it is main- 
tained that he did in numerous recent publications. Were the 
thing-in-itself a mere thought-thing and nothing more, it would 
as such be completely knowable, and not unknowable and inscrut- 
able, as the " Critique of Reason," nevertheless, teaches with the 
utmost explicitness. If the character of true actuality or reality 
did not belong to things-in-themselves, as the original ground of 
thinking and phenomenal being, the doctrine of their unknowa- 
bleness would be not only meaningless, but absurd. How can 
anything which in reality does not exist at all, but is merely 
thought, be seriously regarded as something unknowable ? Who- 
ever, then, thinks that according to the Kantian teaching there is 
no such thing as the reality of things-in-themselves, must also 
maintain that Kant has never spoken of their unknowableness. 
But if any one actually thinks that, then he belongs to the already 
numerous critics of Kant who write books on his philosophy, yet 
for whom the " Critique of Pure Reason " is to this day a thing-in- 
itself ! 

Every one who has followed the fundamental investigations in 
this work up to the close of the Transcendental Analytic will have 
the impression — after the section " On the Ground of the Dis- 
tinction of all Objects whatsoever as Phenomena and Noumena" — 
that things-in-themselves are and remain unknowable, that they 
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represent the insolvable mystery of the world, and that our knowl- 
edge must confine itself to sensible objects and to sensible experi- 
ence. This new establishment of empiricism, which carries with 
it the destruction of all metaphysics, how receives the. distinction 
of being the chief service and real result of the Kantian criticism. 
Thus the Neo-Kantians of the day have stopped short under this 
impression, and likewise many of our natural scientists, who un- 
derstand the Konigsberg philosopher less than they praise him. 
They overlook the fact that the establishment of empiricism is 
not empiricism and cannot be empiricism ; that, on the contrary, 
it consists in the investigation of the principles of all experience, 
and must therefore result in a Doctrine of Principles or a "Meta- 
physics of Phenomena" to have established which, Kant, regarded 
as the problem and performance of his doctrine of knowledge. 
He otherwise would not have written his " Prolegomena to every 
Future Metaphysic which may appear as Science." 

When, however, we have followed the course of the "Critique 
of Reason " further, and reached the close of the Transcendental 
Dialectic, the darkness which obscured the thing-in-itself begins 
to disappear, although its unknowableness is now confirmed by 
proofs. We are taught that, and why, we are obliged to conceive 
of things-in-themselves ; that, moreover, while they are not ob- 
jects of knowledge, they are nevertheless necessary Ideas, which 
have for their subject the original ground of both thinking and 
phenomenal being, as well as that of all possible and actual exist- 
ence. We now know, furthermore, what is to be thought under 
these original grounds or unconditional principles — viz., the soul, 
the world as totality, and God. Among the world-Ideas, tran- 
scendental freedom is represented to us as the sole one which, 
while it can never be phenomenon or object of knowledge, can 
yet be the conceivable original ground of all phenomena and of 
their order as natural laws. In the last place, these ideas serve 
as a criterion of knowledge; they present themselves as regulative 
principles of knowledge — i.e., as goals of experience, which, it is 
true, can never be attained, but yet are to be continually striven 
for, in order that our knowledge may become systematized and 
may so combine in itself the highest diversity with the highest 
unity, that the specific results of the several experimental sciences 
shall become more and more unified and approximate a system of 
j * XXI— 9 
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knowledge "which forms a simple whole. Were such a system 
attainable, all the sciences would nltiuaately be members of one 
whole, and the order of the world would become known to us as 
a genealogical system, in which all phenomena in their various 
species descend from one single primitive ground. This primitive 
ground is unknowable. Hence the Ideas, since they prescribe 
" the principles of homogeneity, specification, and continuity (affin- 
ity)" for the experimental sciences, should likewise be recognized 
only as maxims of our knowledge, and not a3 principles of things. 1 
Notwithstanding, in the Doctrine of Ideas things-in-themselves 
have so far emerged from the obscurity which enveloped them 
that they present themselves, not, it is true, as objects of knowl- 
edge, but as principles regulative of knowledge. 

The Doctrine of Method of pnre reason takes a step farther. 
It reveals to us in its "Canon" the possibility of a knowledge of 
things-in-themselves r not along the path of experience and science, 
but on the ground of moral laws given by immediate self-knowl- 
edge or moral certitude. If there are such laws, they have an 
unconditional validity — a validity independent of all experience, 
exalted above all knowledge, opinion, and doubt, and of immedi- 
ate axiomatic certainty. And as certain as they themselves are, 
so certain do they make to us the reality of the moral order of the 
world and of those Ideas which represent its power, final end, and 
original ground : these are the Ideas of Freedom, Immortality, and 
Deity. Thus the " Critique of Pure Reason " leaves us with the 
view of the possibility of a knowledge of things-in-themselves, 
only that we are forced to take this knowledge, not as theoretical, 
but as practical to regard its certainty, not as objective, but as 
subjective or personal, and to designate it, not as science, but as 
belief. 

The "Critique of Practical Reason" realizes the possibility 
which the Doctrine of Method of pure reason had held in pros- 
pect. It establishes the fact of the moral law and discerns the 
the reality of freedom and the moral order of the world. That 
the thing-in-itself underlies our theoretical reason the " Critique 
of Pure Reason " teaches; that this thing-in-itselt is the will the 
" Critique of Practical Reason " teaches. Under whichever title 
the knowledge of the thing-in-itself is recognized, the important 

1 Id., vol. iii (3d ed.), pp. 514-518. 
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thing is that it enters into the illuminated circle of our reason, not 
only as Idea, but as reality and power ; we know what it is, and 
that the history of human civilization consists in the fulfilment 
of the laws of freedom and the moral ends of reason, to which our 
natural ends of life are subordinate and subservient. The Kanti- 
an Philosophy of the State and of Religion, together with the his- 
torico-philosophical treatises which belong thereto, reveals the 
world-history to us as the necessary development and manifesta- 
tion of freedom. 

And that not only the moral, but also the sensible or natural 
order of the world, that the world-development, not only as history 
of culture, but also as history of nature, is the manifestation of 
will and of freedom, our philosopher taught in his " Critique of 
Judgment." The will is that thing-in-itself which underlies tho 
constitution of our faculties of knowledge, is the cause of our in- 
tellectual development, and makes it subserve the moral. The 
will is, that thing-in-itself which underfies phenomena and deter- 
mines their empirical character in such a way that we are obliged 
to judge their forms (in the state of our free contemplation) aesthet- 
ically and their life Uleologically. It thus appears that there is 
something in the empirical character of things which does not 
admit of being explained from our theoretical reason, nor of 
being discerned in our experience or in the analysis of phenomena, 
and yet which is involuntarily present, and necessary to our 
thought. This something is the phenomenon of freedom and the 
freedom of phenomenon, or, in one word, natural freedom, with- 
out which there would be no development, no life, no beauty ; 
without which, therefore, our aesthetic as well as teleological 
judgment would be without an object. 

That there must be a correspondence between the thing-in-itself 
which underlies our faculties of knowledge and that which under- 
lies phenomena or the sense-world, Kant had already intimated in 
(both editions of) his " Critique of Pure Reason." In the " Cri- 
tique of Judgment" he now asserts it, explaining at the same time 
in what this correspondence consists. Then for the first time cer- 
tain very noteworthy sentences become intelligible, which, on a 
thorough study of the " Critique of Reason," will have left upon 
every penetrating reader the impression that the philosopher says 
more than his doctrine of knowledge justifies. It declares it to 
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be possible that one and the same thing-in-itself may underlie both 
objective and subjective phenomena, or, what is the same thing, 
both matter and thought. Let us take his own words : " That 
something which so affects our sense that it receives the ideas of 
space, matter, form, etc. — that something, regarded as noumenon 
(or, better, as transcendental object) — might well he at the same 
time the subject of thought, although, through the way in which 
our external sense is thereby affected, we receive no perception 
of ideas, will, etc., but only of space and its determinations." ' 
As long as soul and body were regarded as things-in-themselves 
it was impossible to explain their union. " The difficulty which 
has suggested this problem consists, as is well known, in the 
presupposed dissimilarity of an object of the inner sense (soul) 
and the objects of outer sense, since that depends only upon time, 
these upon time and space, as the formal conditions of their per- 
ception. If one thinks, however, that both sorts of objects do not 
thereby distinguish themselves from one another inwardly, but 
only in so far as one seems external to the other — hence that which 
underlies the phenomenon of matter as thing-in-itself perhaps, 
.ought not to be so dissimilar — the difficulty vanishes," etc. 11 

If we designate the thing-in-itself which underlies our modes of 
thought, or the constitution of our faculties of knowledge (theo- 
retical reason), as the unknown quantity X, and the thing-in-itself 
which underlies external phenomena or the material world as the 
unknown quantity Y, then the " Critique of Reason " has already 
pointed out to us in both its editions the possibility that Y = X. 
This it was obliged to. do, since the phenomena of matter are 
indeed nothing other than our necessary modes of thought. , And 
yet, again, it might not speak of the possibility that Y—Xii 
things-in-themselves really are as unknowable as it teaches. 

Now, the " Critique of Practical Reason " teaches, by establish- 
ing the primacy of the practical reason, that this is the thing-in- 
itself which underlies and determines our theoretical reason ; it 
teaches that X= will or freedom; nor does it state this proposition 
with a " perhaps " or " it might be," but with complete certitude. 

If, now, Y = X, and X= will or freedom, then also Y, the 

1 Kant, " Kritik d. r. Vemunft " (1st ed.). " Transcd. Dialectik. Kritik der Zweiten 
Paralogismus." Cf. Fischer, " Gesch. d. n. Philoa.," vol. iii, p. 447, 570. 
s Kant, " Kritik d. r. Vernunft " (2d ed.), pp. 326, 327. 
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supersensible substratum of the material world, must cease to be 
a perfectly unknown and unknowable quantity; for Y= will or 
freedom. The philosopher must advance to this equation. He 
does so in the Introduction to the " Critique of Judgment," the 
entire theme of which rests upon the fact that the hidden ground 
of nature or the material world is one with freedom, that will and 
freedom underlie the sense- world also, that this, too, is the phe- 
nomenon of will or the manifestation of freedom. If it were not 
such, there would be no self-developing bodies, no phenomenon 
of life, no objects of our aesthetic and teleological judgment, no 
theme of the faculty of judgment, thus also no problem as the 
subject of its critique. Hence the philosopher says in the Intro- 
duction to his " Critique " : "There must, then, be a ground of the 
unity of the supersensible which underlies nature, with the super- 
sensible which the notion of freedom practically contains. The 
notion of this ground, although it does not afford us either a 
theoretical or a practical knowledge of the same, and hence has 
no particular sphere, nevertheless makes possible the transition 
from the mode of thought according to the principles of the one 
to that according to the principles of the other." ' 

If we now compare the foundation of the Kantian criticism 
with its completion, the " Critique of Pure Reason " with the 
" Critique of Judgment, it clearly appears how the work has pro- 
gressed and been transformed under the hands of the philosopher. 
Neither the doctrine of phenomena nor that of things-in-them- 
selves has remained the same. Phenomena now confront us with 
the character of individuality and freedom, things-in-themselves 
with that of unity of essence and knowableness, for the corre- 
spondence between the supersensible substratum of our sensuous 
reason and that of the sensible or material world bases itself in 
the end upon their identity of nature ; they are will and freedom. 
And herewith the veil falls, which, as it seemed, enveloped things- 
in-themselves in impenetrable obscurity. After the " Critique of 
Practical Reason " had established the reality of freedom and the 
moral order of the world, and subordinated our sensuous and theo- 
retical reason to the practical, and the sensible and material world 



1 Kant, " Kritik der Urtheilskraft," Introduction. Vid. " Werke," vol. vii, p. 14. 
Cf. Fischer, "Gesch. d. n. Philos.," vol. iv (3d ed.), pp. 397, 497. For elucidation of 
the sentence quoted, cf. supra, Chap. Ill, Part III, Sec. 3. 
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to oar theoretical reason, tbe entire order of the world was recog- 
nized as the manifestation of thing-in-itself, as the phenomenon of 
will — i. e., as the development and manifestation of freedom. 

The farther the Kantian investigations advance from the doc- 
trine of knowledge to the doctrine of Ideas, from this to the 
doctrines of moral freedom and the moral order of the world, from 
these to the philosophic doctrine of history, and to the doctrine of 
the natural freedom of phenomena (bodies) — which coincides with 
the critique of aesthetic and teleological judgment — the more dis- 
tinctly things-in-themselves come into view. And the more the 
Kantian doctrine reveals things-in-themselves in phenomena, and 
the latter win the character of phenomena of will, so much the 
more unmistakably does the character of the doctrine of develop- 
ment imprint itself upon the Kantian philosophy; with so much 
the more distinctness does it prove itself to be, as the problem of 
critical thought demands, the philosophical establishment and 
development of the history of the development of universal knowl- 
edge. This is the way which the Kantian Doctrine of Ideas 
points out and follows. It is therefore a very superficial and 
radically false conception of the Kantian philosophy to understand 
its doctrine of phenomena and things-in-themselves as dividing 
the world for the weal of matikind into science and poetry, in the 
former of which empiricism and materialism are sanctioned as the 
only valid knowledge, while in the latter methphysics is saddled 
upon Pegasus, and the Doctrine of Ideas permitted or compelled 
to seek its kingdom in the land of dreams. In this way one runs 
in danger, with the author of the "History of Materialism," of 
confusing Kant's " Critique of Pure Keason " with Schiller's 
" Partition of the Earth." 

Our examination of Kant's fundamental doctrines has reached 
the result that his system received a development in the course of 
the three chief critical works which the first ground-work neither 
counted upon nor was adequate for. After the " second Critique " 
had made knowing reason dependent upon the law of moral free- 
dom, and the third " Critique " had discovered in the beauty as 
well as the life of phenomena the character of natural freedom, 
new problems arose, which could no longer pass for insolvable on 
the ground of the unknowableness of things-in-themselves. These 
problems became the themes of post-Kantian philosophy. 
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Chapter V. 

THE PROBLEMS AND LINES OF DEVELOPMENT OF POST-KANTIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I. The Ground-Problems of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 
1. The Metaphysical Problem. 

A series of heterogeneous yet historically significant systems 
have sprung in the course of a few decades from the roots of the 
Kantian philosophy. Thi6 fact alone shows how manifold and 
fruitful have been the influences, how deep and far-reaching the 
stimulus, which the philosophic spirit received through the " Cri- 
tique of Reason." Perhaps no philosophical epoch since the days 
of Socrates and the Attic philosophy has been so ripe for great 
and rapid advances as the epoch illuminated by Kant. New prob- 
lems spring from his criticism — questions which affect the ground- 
work of philosophy, and which are seized from so many and 
different sides, that their investigation calls forth variously opposed 
points of view. And the complicated course of development 
which the Kantian philosophy took, branching again and again, 
as it did, finds here its explanation. We see it separate into a 
number of conflicting lines of development, these divide up into 
all sorts of antitheses, and these again into lesser contrasts. Thus 
there arises a great, and with the onward movement ever-increas- 
ing, variety of views, systems, and schools, which on the first out- 
ward appearance looks almost like a state of confusion and decline. 
Yet there rules in these phenomena a necessary law of develop- 
ment. In order to find one's way in the general course and lines of 
development of post-Kantian philosophy, extending down to the 
present, one must know the state of the problems which resulted 
from the character and final form of the Kantian work itself. 

The entire theme of the latter consisted, on the one hand, in 
the doctrine of the origination of phenomena from the constitu- 
tion and faculties of sensuous (=human) reason, and on the other 
in the doctrine of the original ground of phenomena, or the 
thing-in-itself, which underlies the knowing reason and its sense- 
world. For since the knowing reason, according to Kant's fun- 
damental doctrine, is of a sensuous or receptive and impression- 
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able nature, it itself cannot possibly be the original ground. Since 
phenomena arise from the impressions or sensations of sensuous 
reason as their material, sensations cannot possibly be explained 
from phenomena ; for our philosopher was not of the opinion that 
the earth rested upon the great elephant, and the great elephant 
upon the earth. The doctrine of the origination of phenomena 
from (the material and thought-forms of) our reason is Transcen- 
dental or Kantian Idealism. The doctrine of the original ground 
of our knowing reason and of phenomena we have designated as 
the Kantian Realism, because the philosopher wishes to have 
understood under Transcendental realism that way of thinking 
which regards the things external to us (*'. e., external phenomena) 
as things-in-themselves. 1 

Kant carried out the idealistic establishment of his doctrine 
of knowledge, but the realistic, with all the questions involved 
in it, he declared to be impossible, owing to the unknow- 
ableness of the thing - in - itself . The realistic establishment 
would have had to answer the question why our knowing reason 
has these and not other thought-forms, why it is thus and not 
otherwise constituted. But an answer to this question Kant 
held it would be impossible for any one to give. Nevertheless, 
he himself in so far answered it that he made the thing-in-itself 
intelligible in the " Reality of Freedom " and of pure will, and 
subordinated the theoretical to the practical reason. Distinguish- 
ing, now, in the doctrine of knowledge, the question concerning 
the subjective origin of phenomena from that concerning their 
real ground, the latter may be taken as constituting the meta- 
physical problem, which Kant declared to be completely insolu- 
ble, but which he by no means left completely unsolved. He lets 
so much light fall upon it that more light must necessarily be 
sought, and the complete illumination of the thing-in-itself striven 
for, in distinction from all phenomena and without confounding 
it with them. 

To obviate all misconceptions, the reader will carefully distin- 
guish, in connection with the Kantian doctrine, between empirical 
realism and metaphysical realism ; that concerns phenomena, this 
things-in-themselves. Transcendental idealism establishes empiri- 
cal realism, and is itself established by metaphysical realism. 

1 Vid. supra, Chap. II, Part I. 
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2. The Problem of Knowledge. 

The Kantian doctrine of knowledge consisted, in the broadest 
sense, in isolating, fixing, and explaining the fundamental facts 
of our rational knowledge. These facts were of both theoretical 
and practical (moral) sort. The theoretical facts separated them- 
selves into those of science or knowledge in the narrower sense, 
and those of our necessary contemplation or judgment of things 
guided by the Idea of end. The two ground-facts of scientific 
and, in the exact sense, theoretical knowledge were those of 
mathematical and natural science. The two necessary ways of 
contemplating the adaptation of phenomena to- ends were our aes- 
thetic and teleological points of view, wh ile practical knowledge 
had the character — i. e., the disposition and moral worth of our 
conduct for its object. 

These facts of reason, unlike as they are, agree in that they all 
lay claim to a necessary and universal validity, which presents 
itself in the form of synthetic judgments a priori. The problem 
of the philosopher was : How are these facts possible % It was, 
then, a question of the establishment of their conditions or factors. 
They were sought and found along the path of inductive inquiry. 
As certain as these facts are, so certain are the conditions from 
which they follow. And since they are facts of reason, their con- 
ditions must be faculties of reason. Just as conditions precede 
that which is conditioned, so these faculties must precede their 
products — the facts of our knowledge and objects of knowledge, 
hence also of our experience and objects of experience. They are, 
therefore, before all experience, or, as Kant expresses it, " a priori 
(transcendental) " ; that is, they are pure faculties of reason, or 
such as belong to reason, not as resulting from its experiences, but 
as preceding all experience, which it has yet first of all to have. 

We see how the critical philosophy proceeds. It determines 
and constitutes the facts of reason; this is its starting point, and 
contains the putting of the question. It analyzes these facts, and 
finds by this inductive method the necessary and original faculties 
of reason which produce these facts ; this is its method. It dis- 
cerns wherein pure reason consists, or the content of what facul- 
ties constitute it ; this forms its result. Do away with any one of 
the faculties discovered — as, e. g., sensibility or understanding — and 
you have done away with the possibility of experience! Hence 
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these facts are necessary. Add to the facts discovered another 
that conflicts with them — as, e. g., an intuitive understanding, or a 
supersensible perception — and you have done away with the fact 
of human knowledge and experience ! Hence such a faculty is 
impossible. This is the method of proof which Kant called the 
Critical or Transcendental. By his process of induction Kant 
claims to have discovered the constitution of our 'reason, the 
laws of our thought and knowledge, with just as much logical con- 
sistency and certainty as Kepler did the harmony of the cosmos 
and the laws of planetary motion. Suspend Kepler's laws, and 
the phenomena of planetary motion become impossible. 

Human reason must combine in itself as many fundamental 
faculties as there are conditions required for the fact of human 
knowledge. Thus the fact of pure mathematics was established 
by the fact that space and time are the two ground-forms of our 
sensibility, and hence pure perceptions; the fact of experimental 
knowledge or natural science by the fact that the understanding, a 
faculty essentially unlike the sensibility, forms and combines 
phenomena by means of its pure irreducible notions. These no- 
tions are not representative, but synthetic, and of the nature of 
judgments. What they combine must be given, hence received 
and of a sensuous nature. On this account, our reason is only 
capable of knowing sensible objects, and not supersensible, as 
things-in-themselves. There is accordingly in the arrangement 
of our faculties of knowledge no intellectual perception or intui- 
tive understanding, to which alone things-in-themselves could be 
given, and could be intelligible. There is no object without sub- 
ject, no thought without thinking, no appearance without a being 
to whom it appears. • We should have no common world of sense, 
no objective experience, if we were not able to connect, arrange, 
and synthesize the given material of our impressions according to 
the same universal laws of thought. To produce phenomena com- 
mon to all, there is required "the pure consciousness" and "the 
productive imagination " which operates unconsciously according 
to the laws of the former. To conceive the given phenomena, 
there is required " the faculties of apprehension, of reproductive 
imagination, and of recognition in the notion," as Kant designates 
them. Thus we see before us a series of different fundamental 
faculties, which, according to the computation of the " Critique," 
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are necessary in order to create the facts of our knowledge, and 
the sum-total of which constitutes the productive capital of the 
theoretical reason. But this sum has only the character of a col- 
lective unity. 

There is still to be added the fact of practical knowledge, which 
consists in the moral estimate of our dispositions and conduct. This 
estimate necessarily involves the idea of an absolute command, 
or of an unconditionally obligatory moral law. But a law that 
prescribes the course of conduct for our disposition, and thus con- 
cerns our truest and innermost being, can only be given by our- 
selves, and consequently demands the faculty of autonomy or 
freedom, which consists in a completely unconditioned or pure will. 
The moral law becomes apparent from the fact of our moral judg- 
ment, and freedom from the fact of the moral law. The moral 
law commands : " Thou shalt unconditionally will and act so and 
not otherwise ! " In this we recognize the autonomy of our pure 
will, or the reality of our freedom, which expresses itself in the 
declaration : " Thou canst, because though oughtest ! " Thus 
Kant brings us to the knowledge of our freedom also by the 
analysis of a fact — i. e., by induction — while at the same time he 
expressly declares that this insight is not of an empirical char- 
acter. 

According to the results of the " Critique," the theoretical rea- 
son falls into the antithesis of sense and understanding — the two 
poles of knowledge — and the entire reason into the antithesis of 
theoretical and practical reason, or into that of the faculties of 
knowledge and the pure will. To these faculties of reason there 
correspond the two realms of reason — the sensible and the moral 
orders of the world, or nature and freedom. There mechanical 
causality rules, here teleological. Now, it is a fact that there are 
phenomena which appeal to us involuntarily as adapted or as not 
adapted to some end, and which we, therefore, judge as mthetic 
or teleological, according as the character of their adaptation is 
referred merely to our contemplation of them, or to their own 
existence. There thus adds itself to the theoretical and practical 
ground-taculties the reflective judgment, which takes its place 
between the other two, and itself falls into the two sorts of aesthetic 
and teleological judgment. 

Thus there results, by the inductive method of the Kantian criti- 
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cism, by its analysis of the facts of our theoretical and practical 
knowledge, and of our aesthetic and teleological contemplation of 
things, a series of different original faculties, the collective con- 
tent of which constitutes our pure reason. These faculties are 
related to those facts as their ground. The question now arises r 
By what are the faculties themselves established ? For we cannot 
possibly satisfy ourselves with the idea that reason is only their 
sum or collective notion. Just as the connection between phe- 
nomena is the work of reason, so the connection between its own 
faculties must be of the nature of reason. The sum-total of these 
faculties, therefore, is not merely collective, but systematic ; and 
the system of our faculties of reason must have a determinable 
common root, from which it is derived. The investigation of this 
common origin, and the deduction of all the faculties which Kant 
represented as primitive powers and made the substratum of the 
phenomenal world, from the nature of reason itself, is the ground- 
problem which presented itself after the close of the Critical phi- 
losophy, as proceeding from its results, and as determining the 
direction of the investigations that followed. 

IJ. The Lines of Development of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 

1. The New Establishment of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 

The question, therefore, in the development of the doctrine of 
knowledge and in the solution of its problem is one of a new es- 
tablishment of the faculties of knowledge. What Kant found by 
the inductive method is now to be developed by the deductive. 
The possibility of such a deduction depends upon the knowledge 
of a principle underlying our faculties of knowledge, and hence 
the constitution of reason in general. Kant had discovered the 
laws of our thought and of the process of our knowledge by the 
observation and analysis of the facts of knowledge just as Kepler 
did the laws of planetary motion by the observation and computa- 
tion of its phenomena. After Kepler had discovered these laws 
inductively, Newton appeared and deduced them from one funda- 
mental force and one fundamental law. And similarly as Newton 
is related to Kepler in the establishment of the laws of motion of 
the celestial bodies, the post-Kantian philosophy is related to Kant 
in the establishment of the laws of thought of our reason. But 
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this comparison is intended to have no further application than 
subserves the apprehension of the problem, and is used simply to 
emphasize the deductive character of the latter. 

Kant himself had hinted at this deductive development, not 
only by the deductive or synthetic mode of exposition which he 
followed in his chief work, but also by the arrangement of the 
faculties of reason themselves. These he not merely co-ordinated, 
but sought persistently to systematize. The productive imagina- 
tion was to him the uniting bond between sense and understand- 
ing. That these faculties had a common origin was possible, but 
this origin was unknowable. The practical reason he regarded as 
the superior faculty, the theoretical as subordinated to it and de- 
pendent upon it, the reflective judgment as the uniting bond of 
both. Thus he had himself already given a system of the faculties 
of reason, which wanted, to be really such, only the character of 
unity and a foundation-principle. 

This unity the philosopher declared to be unknowable, and 
hence a thing-in-itself. Should it become known, then the solu- 
tion of the problem of knowledge would also be the solution of the 
metaphysical problem. It thus appears why the post-Kantian 
philosophy takes the metaphysical direction — in that it seeks to 
establish the doctrine of knowledge deductively — and, indeed, by 
attaching itself immediately to the Kantian doctrine. It shapes 
itself in its progressive forms of development into a knowledge of 
the thing-in-itself ; and it is easy to foresee that in this progress 
the question concerning things-in-themselves and their knowable- 
ness will be the theme of pre-eminent and decisive importance. 
We will add still a second prefatory remark on this point. If the 
thing-in-itself passes for unknowable in the current academic sense 
of the Kantian doctrine, following the statements of the " Critique 
of Reason," then the doctrine of its knowableness becomes at once 
the doctrine of its nothingness, and the post-Kantian philosophy 
soon enters a stadium where it becomes necessary to dispense with 
things-in-themselves altogether. There thus arises with the ad- 
vance of post-Kantian philosophy the important and penetrating 
question whether the denial or affirmation of the reality of things- 
in-themselves must go hand in hand with the knowledge of them. 
An affirmative answer virtually declares for the true realism pre- 
sented by a right understanding of the Kantian doctrine, in oppo- 
1 
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sition to transcendental idealism, which has no basis. Thus origi r 
nates the conflict between Realism and Idealism in the post-Kantian 
metaphysics — a conflict that extends down to our own day. 

2. The Threefold Antithesis : Fries, Herbart, Schopenhauer. 

The immediate problem, then, which the post-Kantian philoso- 
phy seizes upon is the establishment of a new doctrine of knowl- 
edge from one single principle of reason. This movement has 
three characteristic features : as doctrine of principles, it is meta- 
physical / as doctrine of unity, it is monistic, or, in current histori- 
cal terms, System of Identity ; and, since its principle is the think- 
ing knowing reason itself, it is idealistic. Every one of these 
characteristic developments called forth an opposing development, 
which likewise appealed to the Kantian doctrine, and sought to 
justify itself by claiming the right interpretation and criticism of 
Kant. There thus arises in the principal directions taken by post- 
Kantian philosophy a threefold antithesis, each standpoint being 
a special interpretation and criticism of the Kantian doctrine. 
The question with each is : What is the truth, what the deficiencies 
and errors of the Critical philosophy ; what the permanent, what 
the perishable in the work of Kant? 

The first antithesis is the most far-reaching. It affirms the 
necessity of a new establishment of the doctrine of knowledge, but 
rejects the metaphysical, monistic, and idealistic (a priori) line of 
development, as leading to a solution of the problem, and demands 
the observation of our inner life — i. e., empirical and psychological 
investigation as the only means of determining the system of our 
faculties of reason. The true critique of reason could be nothing 
other than " subjective anthropology " ; " theory of the inner life " ; 
" natural doctrine of the human mind." Accordingly, not meta- 
physics, but "Philosophical Anthropology " appears as the funda- 
mental discipline ; it is along this line that the criticism of reason 
and the doctrine of knowledge is to be newly established. The 
representative of this standpoint is Fries (1773-1843), who found- 
ed a school, and has had a lasting influence. His principal works 
are : " System of Philosophy as Exact Science " (1 804) ; " Knowl- 
edge, Belief, and Presentiment " (1805) ; and " New Critique of 
Reason" (1807). The latter is the chief work. Post-Kantian 
philosophy separates itself into the metaphysical and the anthro- 
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pological movements. What else can the knowledge of human 
reason, hence the critique of reason, seek to be than subjective 
or philosophical anthropology ? So say Fries and his followers. 
How can anthropology seek to be the fundamental philosophical 
discipline when it itself, like all experimental sciences whatso- 
ever, must needs be established? So answer their opponents. 

The second antithesis has its origin and application within post- 
Kantian metaphysics. It accepts the metaphysical establishment 
of the doctrine of knowledge, but utterly rejects the monistic and 
idealistic features of the- movement. It opposes to monism (Sys- 
tem of Identity) the plurality of principles, and to idealism, a real- 
ism which fathoms and discerns that whicli truly is (= thing-in- 
itself), as something absolutely independent of all thought. Kant 
had rightly grasped thiugs-in-themselves as the supersensible sub- 
strate of all phenomena and ideas, and as completely independent 
of them; and this their character must be scrupulously retained, 
and the knowledge of them made a matter of earnest pursuit. 
Every monistic and idealistic metaphysic rests upon the uncritical 
and radically false presupposition that one and the same subject 
has different faculties or powers — i. e., upon the contradictory no- 
tion that one is many. Kant himself was under this constant 
presupposition, since he regarded human reason as of such a na- 
ture that it had and united in itself many and essentially different 
powers. His criticism of reason wasin this respect — and not alone 
in this — not critical enough. Atid this constitutes its fundamen- 
tal error. It needs, therefore, not only to be completed, but to be 
reconstructed and built anew from the foundation up ; for it 
worked with notions that are full of contradictions, and hence 
neither qualified for knowledge nor for testing and establishing 
knowledge. Such contradictory notions are: thing with its at- 
tributes and changes, causality, matter, ego. Accordingly, it must 
be the first and fundamental problem of philosophy to investigate 
and rectify our categories of knowledge. This reconstruction and 
rectification is the theme of a new metaphysic, which opposes 
itself to all monism and idealism, and, by the removal of the con- 
tradictions that fill our natural thinking and constitute its evil, 
prepares the way for a knowledge of true being, in order, from 
the point of view of such knowledge, to explain the origin of phe- 
nomena and ideas. 
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The founder of this standpoint is Herbart (1776-1841). The 
first foundation-stone was laid by the work " Chief Points of 
Metaphysics " (1808). A synopsis of the whole system was given 
in the " Introduction to Philosophy " (1813). The principal work 
containing the completed system is the " General Metaphysics " 
(1829). In the preface to this work Herbart says, in concluding : 
" Kant maintained that ' our notion of an object may contain 
what and however much you will, we must nevertheless go out- 
side of it in order to predicate existence of it.' This fact, now, 
is that to which the present work everywhere points; and on this 
account the author is a Kantian, if only from the year 1828, and 
not from the days of categories and the ' Critique of Judgment,' 
as the attentive reader will soon discover. It is not necessary to 
say more in advance. But let one arm himself with patience, for 
the chaotic state of previous metaphysics must first be shown ; 
and it can only be gradually brought to order." ' 

The third antithesis has its origin and application within the 
monistic metaphysics. It affirms the metaphysical and monistic 
knowledge of thing-in-itself as one original being underlying all 
phenomena, and hence all knowledge ; but it rejects every ideal- 
istic conception of this original being. In consequence, it identi- 
fies original being (thing-in-itself) with thinking knowing reason, 
transforms it into an abstraction, and hence confounds it with 
ideas and phenomena. It thus demands its realistic and individu- 
alistic apprehension in opposition to the idealistic and abstract. 
The more abstract original being is thought, or the more it is 
universalized and designated with such names as " Absolute Iden- 
tity," " Absolute Reason," " the Absolute," etc., the more exas- 
perated the representative of this opposition to idealism becomes, 
who, nevertheless, is himself an offspring of the family of Identi- 
ty-philosophers. The All-One cannot possibly be the universal ; 
that is original, this derived, always derived, and so much the 
more, the more universal it is. Reason forms its notions by ab- 
stracting them from ideas, which themselves are abstracted from 
sensible' perceptions, which latter are produced from the material 
of our sense-impressions and the perception-forms of our intel- 
lect — space, time, and causality. But these are functions of the 
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brain which as such presuppose the bodily organism and its stages 
of development. Nothing, therefore, is more absurd than that 
conception of the All-One which turns the matter upside down, 
and seeks to have recognized as the Original the absolute First — 
what, in truth, constitutes one of the last links in the chain of de- 
rived and dependent phenomena. Since now original being can- 
not be anything universal, it must be sought in the essence of 
individuality. Since it does not admit of being derived or of be- 
ing known mediately, it is only to be discerned immediately — i. e., 
in ourselves, in our innermost being. Now, the essence of our 
self-consciousness is effort, or volition — the will for this definite 
life-manifestation, this particular existence, this individuality, 
this character. It is the will, not as consisting, so to say, in con- 
sciousness, but as impelling the consciousness on to a certain 
stage of its bodily manifestation and organization, and hence 
is the unconscious or Mind will. But the very same principle 
which constitutes the essence or innermost being of our mani- 
festation is the essence or being of all phenomena. Hence the 
All-One, the original being, or thing-in-itself, is will. The world 
and the realm of things in all their gradations is its phenomenon. 
That it is so, is perfectly evident. Why and how the will ap- 
pears and objectifies itself in the phenomenal world, remains in- 
scrutable. 

The founder of this standpoint is Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 
He derives his doctrine immediately from the Kantian doctrine, 
and claims to be the only philosopher who has thought out the 
latter with logical consistency, and completed it. As metaphysi- 
cian, he is opposed to Fries ; as transcendental idealist, to Herbart ; 
as realist and individualist, to the idealists of the System of Iden- 
tity. He was fond of calling Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel " the 
three great sophists," in comparison with M'hom he himself appeared 
as the philosopher in the pre-eminent sense. In his first work — 
"On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason " 
(1813) — he established his point of view ; and in his chief work 
—"The World as Will and Idea" (1819)— he carried it out 
to its logical results. Schopenhauer lived to. see late in life his 
growing fame — a fame which has survived him, and still survives 
to-day. 
1 ° * XXI— 10 
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III. The Course of Development of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 

1. Metaphysical Idealism. 

The threefold antithesis which we have delineated necessarily 
presupposes that the thesis to which it is opposed is not only 
firmly adhered to, but wrought out into such comprehensive and 
powerful forms that they represent the actual dominating course 
of development of post-Kantian philosophy. However different 
the opponents of the thesis and their lines of work may be, they 
all have one common object of attack ; they reject in a body meta- 
physical idealism — i. e., that movement which makes Critical or 
Transcendental idealism into metaphysics, or, what is the same 
thing, which seeks for the original ground of phenomena within 
knowing reason. This is utterly false, says Fries, since critical 
idealism is not metaphysical, but anthropological, and the knowl- 
edge of our transcendental faculties not transcendental (a priori), 
but empirical. From this erroneous conception, which confounds 
psychology and metaphysics, object of knowledge and mode of 
knowledge, by regarding knowledge of the transcendental as tran- 
scendental knowledge, there results " the unfounded assumption 
of the transcendental," " the Kantian prejudice," which dominates 
the entire metaphysical idealism. This development is utterly 
false, says also Herbart, since the object of metaphysics is not the 
knowing reason, but real being per se, independent of all think- 
ing and knowing. This development is utterly false, says also 
Schopenhauer, since the knowing reason is the subjective origin 
of phenomena, but by no means their original ground. 

Nevertheless, metaphysical idealism or the idealistic System of 
Identity was the first and most direct development that resulted 
from the Kantian criticism. Kant himself had not only indicated 
this development, but fixed its course. He had given that sig- 
nificant hint, that sensibility and understanding, these two essen- 
tially different theoretical faculties, may, perhaps, have a common, 
but to us unknown, root ; he had made theoretical reason depend- 
ent upon the practical, and mediated both by the reflective judg- 
ment ; ' he had designated the unification of intelligible and em- 
pirical character as the theme of the cosmological ground-problem, 
and the unification of thought and external perception in the 
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same subject, as that of the psychological ground-problem. Every- 
where in the Kantian criticism the inquiry is raised concerning 
the principle and unity of our faculties of reason. And since this 
unity passes for unknowable, it is identified with the thing-in- 
itself, and hence with the subject of a metaphysical problem 
which the philosopher declared to be insolvable. The attempt to 
solve this problem from the nature of reason is of necessity the 
next step in advance. 

2. The Threefold Advance : Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 

The problem is, to solve a series of antitheses contained in our 
reason. The deeper and more comprehensive these opposing fac- 
ulties are, the deeper and more comprehensive is the unity or com- 
mon root from which they spring. Consequently metaphysical 
idealism passes through a series of stadia of development, and 
increases or deepens and broadens with every step its grasp of the 
unity of reason. And since what we have here to discover is the 
origination of our faculties of reason from one primitive ground, 
the constant theme (which was already formulated in the " Cri- 
tique of Reason ") of metaphysical idealism is the doctrine of the 
development of reason. 

Within the sphere of the knowing or theoretical faculties of 
reason there lies the antithesis between sensibility and understand- 
ing ; within the sphere of all the faculties of reason, the antithesis 
between theoretical and practical reason, or between knowledge 
and will ; within the sphere of the whole world of reason, the 
antithesis between nature and freedom, or between the sensible 
and moral orders of the world. 

The first question, which comprehends least, is concerned with 
the unity or common root of our theoretical faculties. It is shown, 
as a solution, how sense and understanding spring from one and 
the same faculty — that of representation. This attempt was made 
by Reinhold (1758-1823) in his " Elementarphilosophie " (1789). 

The second question, more penetrating and far-reaching, has to 
do with all the faculties of reason, the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. In answer, it is shown how the collective faculties of reason 
spring from the pure self-consciousness (ego) — the essence of 
which is the will — in accordance with the necessary law of devel- 
opment of the mind, which, whatever it is and does, it must also 
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perceive and know. This highly important and decisive advance 
was made by Fichte (1762-1814) in his " Wissenschaftslehre " 
1794-'99), the fundamental theme of which is nothing other than 
the doctrine of the development of mind. 

The third and most comprehensive question deals with the 
unity of the entire rational world, with the common root of the 
sensible and moral orders of the world, or of nature and freedom. 
The antithesis of nature and spirit is to be solved by the absolute 
principle of unity, which is now designated as " the absolute iden- 
tity or reason." This movement calls itself by preference " System 
of Identity," and finds its chief representatives in Schelling (1775- 
1854) and Hegel (1770-1831). The development of reason in the 
world, or the rationality of the world-development, is the doctrine 
in which they both agree before their standpoints separate. The 
principal works of the former, so far as they concern this theme, 
fall within the years 1797-1807 ; the two foundation- works of the 
latter, in the years 1807-'16. These, as all other developments 
of post-Kantian philosophy, it is not here intended to character- 
ize further than to hint at their main features. 

The chief problem of this monistic and idealistic metaphysics 
lies in the solution of the antithesis, or in the knowledge of the 
unity, of nature and spirit. This antithesis must be solved first 
within the sphere of human nature, then within the sphere of the 
universe. In the nature of man, sense is in conflict with reason ; 
and human life itself, limited and finite, as it is, appears in opposi- 
tion to the divine. The unity of the sensible and intelligible na- 
tures of man consists in aesthetic freedom, and develops itself in 
Beauty and Art. The unity of the divine and human life, as it 
is felt and experienced in the human mind, consists in religious 
feeling and devout resignation. The aesthetic aspect of Identity 
finds its representative in Schiller (1759-1805), the religious in 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 

In the universe, or in the nature of things as totality, the an- 
tithesis to be solved is likewise twofold : the more restricted one 
between the natural and intellectual worlds, the deeper and all- 
comprehensive one between the universe and God. The solution 
of the first is attained by the notion of natural -rational develop- 
ment, which Schelling grasped on the side of Philosophy of Nature 
and Esthetics, Hegel on the side of Logic and Theology. The 
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solution of the second is effected by a theistically conceived doc- 
trine of development of God, opposing itself to pantheism ; that 
is, by a theosophy, the theme of which is the world in God, or 
the freedom and necessity of divine revelation. This standpoint 
von Baader (1765-1841) sought to carry out mystically; Schel- 
ling, in his later doctrine — which claims the character of positive 
philosophy — " historically " and as Philosophy of Religion ; Krause 
(1781-1832) rationalistically and ontologically. 

The ground-problem was the re-establishment of the principles 
discovered by Kant respecting knowledge and freedom, or the 
natural and moral orders of the world. The first question dealt 
with the method of establishing these principles : "Was it metaphysi- 
cal or anthropological ? Within the metaphysical development 
there arose the question of the unity or plurality of principles, of 
their reality or ideality. Within the metaphysical System of 
Identity there arose the problem respecting the character of the 
All-One, respecting its reality or ideality : Was it reason or will ? 
Universal will or individual will ? God or blind will ? Was God 
in the world, or the world in God ? 

3. The Order of Post-Kantian Systems. 

With the logical order of post-Kantian systems the historical is 
also given ; the first is verified by its agreement with the second. 
The first development of the Critical philosophy must necessarily 
have been the metaphysical and idealistic movement ; it must have 
developed in Reinhold, Fichte, and Schelling the standpoints of the 
"Elementarphilosophie" and the " Wissenschaftslehre," the "Phi- 
losophy of Nature" and the "System of Identity," before Fries 
could oppose to them his " Anthropological Critique." The history 
of these standpoints falls within theyears 1789-1800. Fries's "New 
Critique of Reason " appeared in 1807. The monistic and ideal- 
istic metaphysics must have reached its culminating point in 
Schelling and Hegel before Herbart could appear and oppose all 
monism and idealism with his new metaphysics. Hegel's " Phe- 
nomenology " appeared in 1807, his " Logic" in 1812-'16. Iler- 
bart's " Main Points of Metaphysics " followed in 1808, his " Intro- 
duction to Philosophy" in 1813. In the same year appeared 
Schopenhauer's first work. When the latter published his prin- 
cipal work (1819), Hegel had already made known the works 
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which lay the foundation of his system, and had begun his influ- 
ential activity as professor in Berlin. Toward no one of his 
opponents did Schopenhauer show more hostility, since (apart 
from other grounds of enmity) he saw in Hegel the culmination 
of that perverted development — the philosophy of identity — " non- 
sense," he called it. 

In the short period of a generation (1790-1820) post-Kantian 
philosophy fixed and wrought out its leading principles, lines of 
development, and antitheses. One fact in this connection is very 
noteworthy and significant. The new philosophy rests in the first 
place entirely upon the authority of Kant, and seeks still in the 
stadium of the " Wissenschaf tslehre " to be nothing other than the 
well-understood Kantian doctrine. With Schelling, however, it 
begins to affect superiority, and it soon becomes fashionable to 
talk of "old Kant" as of past greatness. Then, on the other 
hand, as opposed to the threefold idealistic movement, there 
arises the threefold antithesis, the representatives of which, each in 
his own way, point back to Kant. Fries wants to be a Kantian 
without sharing the errors which resulted in "the Kantian as- 
sumption" of the idealists who preceded him. Herbart wants to 
fulfil the demands of the Kantian criticism by applying them to 
the Kantian doctrine itself, and calls himself a Kantian from the 
year 1828. Schopenhauer honors the founder of the Kantian 
philosophy as his teacher and master, as the greatest of all think- 
ers, and himself claims to be the one genuine Kantian among all 
the rest who has thought out the work of the master to its end,, 
and solved the problem. Thus the Kantian doctrine exercises a 
controlling power over the subsequent systems which describe, as 
it were, their orbits about it, the centre of motion, and gravitate 
again from aphelion back to perihelion. The present bears wit- 
ness that in our age the writings of no philosopher are so zeal- 
ously studied as fountains of living truth as the works of Kant. 



